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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Diagnothian  Hall.  "I 
Lancaster,  July  29,  1857.  j 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Russeil,  A.  M., 

Dear  Sir — We,  a committee  of  the  Diagno- 
thian  Literary  Society,  according  to  instructions,  respectfully  solicit  for  pub- 
lication, a copy  of  the  address  delivered  by  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  new  Hall. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

W.  L.  DITTO, 

W.  II.  SHEIBLEY, 

R,  ALLEN  BUCHER. 

Committee. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  I 
July  30th,  1857.  J 

Messrs.  Ditto,  Sheibley  and  Bucher  : 

Gentlemen — The  Society’s  voice  I 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  will  not  now  deny  her  request.  The 
public  may  not,  however,  receive  the  address  with  the  same  favorable  partiali- 
ty, that  you  are  disposed  to  bestow  upon  it,  in  requesting  its  publication. 

I am  conscious  of  its  many  defects  ; but  may  plead  in  extenuation,  the  claim 
upon  my  time,  which  is  made  by  the  duties  of  an  arduous  missionary  field. 
The  special  labor  and  distracting  cares  of  my  calling  prevented  a more  polished 
production.  With  this  apology  for  what  the  address  is,  and  a sincere  regret 
that  it  is  not  all  it  should  be,  I commit  it  to  your  hands. 

Yours  Respectfully,  &c., 

GEO.  B.  RUSSELL. 
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ADDRESS. 


We  hail  each  other  this  day,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, Friends,  and  Officers  and  Students  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  with  hearts  full  of  joyous  con- 
gratulations ! Words  but  poorly  express,  especially 
for  us  fellow-members  of  the  Diagnothian  Literary 
Society,  all  the  honest  and  unfeigned  pleasure  with 
which  this  glad  occasion  fills  our  cups  to  overflowing 
with  the  most  real  and  satisfying  delight ! Bright 
and  cheering  auspices  seem  on  every  side  to  cluster 
here  around  the  event  that  this  day  calls  us  togeth- 
er. With  galaday  hearts  we  have  responded  to  the 
call,  for  in  triumph  we  have  here  assembled. 

Full  success,  after  arduous  trials  and  laborious 
efforts,  now  rightly  turns  our  buoyant  hopes,  that 
often  were  made  to  tremble  with  anxious  solicitude, 
into  exultant  realization.  Let  our  united  hearts  here 
then,  throbbing  with  no  common  pulsations  of  bound- 
ing joy,  proudly  beat  in  unison  with  the  music  of 
this  festal  hour.  Heartfelt  satisfaction  marks  well 
the  expression  of  so  many  countenances  among  this 
crowd  of  friends  sympathizing  with  the  Society, 
whose  abundant  triumph  we  have  met  at  this  time 
to  record.  Let  us,  therefore,  with  one  consent,  put 
a “ white  mark,”  after  the  ancient  fashion,  upon  the 
day  that  designates  for  us  now,  and  for  our  history 
hereafter,  the  dedication  of  the  second  Hew  Diagno- 
thian Hall. 

Long  may  our  hopeful  fancy  delight  to  play  and 


linger  here  in  pleasurable  joy  ; and  to  this  high  day 
may  clinging  memory  often  return,  when  other 
scenes  hereafter,  less  pleasant  far  than  this,  shall 
have  fallen  upon  our  devious  pathways  in  life ! Is 
it  not  most  befitting,  therefore,  thus  to  bless  this 
time  and  place  with  gladsome  salutations,  and  hail 
it  sacred  now  and  evermore  to  Diagnothian  memo- 
ry? In  after  years  the  memory  of  this  day  shall 
live,  and  virtue’s  crowns  will  garland  it  afresh  with 
honor. 

We  call  up  in  reminiscence  a similar  scene  wit- 
nessed but  ten  years  ago.  In  the  Society’s  former 
happy  and  most  beautiful  mountain  home,  forsaken 
stands  her  first  Hall.  Plain  and  simple  in  its  struc- 
tural beauty,  it  was  to  her  first  sons,  our  elder  broth- 
ers, a sacred  shrine.  Although  but  a single  decade 
of  years  have  registered  their  silently  traced  num- 
bers on  its  walls,  yet  there  stands  that  building  now 
in  deserted  solitude  and  desolation.  Some  of  us  here 
to-day  doubtless  remember  yet  the  warm  and  living- 
words  that  cheered  11s  at  its  dedication.  Your  wor- 
thy President  offered  then  on  that  votive  shrine  his 
tribute  of  love  and  duty,  as  we  ours  here  now  hum- 
bly bring. 

A hatever  else  is  changed,  those  grand  old  circling 
hills  and  mountain  ramparts  still  remain  the  same, 
with  their  lofty  peaks  and  knobs  high-towering 
around  the  natural  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  quiet 
village  and  healthful  valley  peacefully  repose,  where 
these  institutions  once  found  a homely  place  of  so- 
journ. Those  lasting  hills  can  never  be  degraded  to 
the  common  rank  they  once  held  before  they  became 
the  watchtowers  of  classic  ground.  On  them  will 
ever  be  electrotyped  in  history  those  enduring  mon- 


uments  of  mental  greatness  and  world-wide  celebrity 
that  have  made  Mercersburg  immortal.  What  mat- 
ters it  though  buildings  be  deserted  and  ignobled  ? 
They  may  be  desecrated  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  age,  more  unsparing  than  Vandalism  ; but  the 
Philosophy  and  Science  in  whose  cause  they  served, 
will  remain  as  eternal  as  the  Truth  itself  on  which 
they  stand.  Dear  and  hallowed  associations  will 
ever  cluster  there,  for  the  memory  of  those  who  love 
to  dwell  in  those  sunny  spots  of  the  Past.  Aye ! 
whenever  we  revert  to  that  place,  we  are  at  once  car- 
ried back  to  the  sacred  grove,  where  our  lamented 
Rauch  and  Budd  found  early  graves,  bedewed  with 
affection’s  warm  and  honest  tears.  And  that  once 
secluded  place  where  our  Xevin  and  Schaff  have 
taught,  and  from  which  principles  of  Truth  were 
sent  forth  startling  the  great  busy  world  abroad, 
must  always  claim  an  honored  respect  for  its  honor- 
able name. 

Obeying  the  loud  call,  however,  which  providen- 
tially pointed  out  a wider  field,  in  which  the  better 
to  fulfil  her  high  mission,  our  Alma  Mater  and  her 
offspring  left  their  quiet,  early  home.  Their  Halls, 
all  wreathed  with  clusters  of  dear  associations,  their 
loved  scenes  of  toils  and  triumphs,  yea  all,  but  their 
own  living  genius  and  true  spirit,  ■were  given  up  for 
this  new  abode. 

Immense  was  the  sacrifice  required  in  the  transfer; 
greater  indeed,  than  was  at  first  understood  by  either 
party  concerned.  Those  especially  who  had  not  been 
identified  so  intimately  with  what  was  left  behind, 
could  not  fully  sympathize  with  us  in  the  bereave- 
ment we  felt,  when  once  the  separation  had  actually 
taken  place.  Home-sickness  can  only  be  cured  by 
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sympathy.  This  our  new  friends  had  hardly  the 
power  to  give,  until  they  were  brought  to  feel  and 
acknowledge,  how  hard  it  was  to  give  up  our  much 
cherished  Society  Halls.  They  were  the  product  of 
the  self-sacrificing  toil  and  noble  liberality  of  the 
Institution’s  own  vigorous  spirit.  Hence  they  were 
held  in  much  the  same  regard  which  the  mother  en- 
tertains for  her  own  offspring.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber the  spirited  protests  against  the  removal  project 
our  partiality  would  conjure  up  within  us,  when  this 
phase  of  the  question  was  alone  considered.  With 
reference,  however,  to  a higher  good,  the  required 
sacrifice  nevertheless  was  most  cheerfully  made ; 
and  we  are  here  now  to  witness  some  of  its  first  fruits, 
and  to  make  this  record  of  progress  towards  a more 
complete  success. 

Had  there  never  been  a first  Hiagnothian  Hall, 
which  was  given  up  by  the  removal,  there  had 
not  in  all  probability  been  imposed  upon  us  the 
pleasing  duty  of  dedicating  a second  one.  History, 
in  the  form  of  example,  is  a great  teacher.  Mightier 
too,  it  grows  with  every  new  production  evolved 
from  its  own  living  power.  Example  under  this 
force  also  multiplies  itself  vastly.  When  once  an  idea 
has  become  embodied  in  a living  way,  its  power  is 
more  lasting  and  real  than  the  material  form  by 
which  its  original  conception  became  manifest.  And 
when  any  great  work  is  once  performed,  however 
exhausting  that  may  be  to  the  powers  begetting  it,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  more  easily  accomplished  a second 
time.  Reproducing  thus  the  original  conception  of 
the  idea,  this  second  Hall  reflects,  therefore,  the  de- 
sign and  advantages  of  the  first,  along  with  the 
symmetrical  beauty  and  excellence  of  a finer  style  of 
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architecture.  Just  as  the  products  of  the  mind  be- 
come more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  normal 
efforts  that  beget  them,  are  for  the  time  more  ex- 
hausting ; so  the  building  of  the  first  Hall,  although 
it  seemed  well  nigh  to  consume  the  vital  energies 
from  which  it  drew  its  being,  yet  proved,  that  the 
ability  to  project  and  to  realize  that,  has  only  afford- 
ed renewed  strength  for  the  conception  and  comple- 
tion of  this,  its  more  beautiful  and  perfected  coun- 
terpart. Though  lost  for  the  most  part  was  the  large 
pecuniary  outlay  so  generously  made  towards  the 
first  structure,  yet  the  immaterial  power  of  the  em- 
bodied idea  was  only  the  more  fully  assured  of  suc- 
cess in  the  repeated  labors  of  erecting  another  edi- 
fice now  happily  completed  for  the  same  noble  ends. 
Whatever  of  money  may  seem  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  giving  up  of  the  first  Hall,  the  efforts  here  put 
forth  in  the  erection  of  a second,  must  inure  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Society  and  reveal  anew  the 
strength  of  her  spirit. 

As  the  new  Salamis  built  under  the  auspices  of 
Teuccr  wore  an  ambiguous  title  of  glory,  causing 
doubt  whether  the  old  or  the  new  were  the  more 
illustrious  name ; so  the  glory  of  this  second  Hall 
may  become  greater  than  that  of  the  first.  For,  in- 
heriting the  rich  store  of  historical  traditions  and 
experience,  the  contested  trophies  and  proud  tri- 
umphs of  former  years,  the  present  membership  of 
the  Society,  having  borne  all  these  with  them  in  re- 
moval, may  this  day  start  with  a grand  legacy  of  hon- 
orable capital  which,  if  properly  valued  and  rightly 
invested,  will  insure  in  the  future,  as  it  has  attained 
in  the  past,  glorious  success — growing  and  increas- 
ing while  the  Diagnothian  name  endures.  So  long, 
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fellow-members,  as  we  are  true  to  the  genius  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  the  encouraging  motto  of  our  So- 
ciety, we  may  have  evidence  that  Virtue  Crowns  her 
Followers. 

In  the  choice  of  our  theme,  we  are  limited  by  the 
direction  of  the  committee  to  something  akin  to  the 
motto  of  our  badge.  The  more  fully  then  to  dis- 
charge the  particular  duty  assigned  us,  we  will  ven- 
ture our  further  remarks,  as  falling  in  closely  with 
the  nature  of  the  occasion,  on 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  VIRTUE,  AND  THE  VIRTUE  OF 

PRINCIPLE. 

Old  saws  newly  set  may  serve  economical  persons 
well  where  new  ones  cannot  be  conveniently  obtain- 
ed. For  our  present  purpose,  however,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  open  up  the  almost  unlimited 
field  of  controversy  on  the  abstract  conception  and 
metaphysical  definition  of  virtue.  The  occasion  calls 
for  something  more  practical,  and  points  to  the  con- 
crete realization  of  the  idea.  The  first  condition  re- 
quired of  course,  is  to  ascertain,  since  it  has  been 
called  in  question  by  the  infidelity  of  these  times : 
TV  hether  there  can  be  Virtue  as  an  attribute  of  our 
human  life  in  its  fallen  condition  ? and  if  so,  Wheth- 
er it  is  ever  found  practically  embodied  in  personal 
forms  ? 

We  take  the  affirmative  of  course ; and  to  evince 
this,  we  proceed  with  the  fullest  assurance  and  con- 
fidence of  success.  Appearances,  we  confess,  under 
one  view,  are  strongly  adverse,  but  the  evidence  at 
hand  will  more  than  set  these  aside.  The  moral 
order  of  civil  and  social  life,  is  plainly  enough  sadly 
out  of  joint.  The  world  of  every  day  fact  presents  a 
rickety  and  discordant  state  enough  to  give  a gloomy 
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foreground  to  the  picture.  Immorality  and  dishon- 
esty everywhere  abound.  Debauchery  and  kindred 
vices  stalk  unblushing  abroad  at  midday.  Wealth 
and  worldly  honors  and  transient  pleasures  are  found 
elsewhere  than  among  the  meritorious.  Often  we 
find  the  spawn  of  glittering  winged  vices  brooding 
in  pestilential  swarms  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
earth  and  reaping  its  richest  bounties.  While  arro- 
gance and  pride  and  pretending  counterfeits  reign 
everywhere  supreme,  modest  worth  crushed  in 
poverty  and  often  in  disgrace  scarcely  obtains  the 
chary  comforts  of  a common  livelihood.  Short  sight- 
ed partiality  sees  only  such  facts  as  these  and  in 
view  of  them,  calls  in  cpiestion  the  very  existence  of 
Virtue  on  the  earth. 

Fashion  is  not  Virtue ; and  what  reigns  more  tri- 
umphant than  fashion  ? Folly  is  certainly  not  Vir- 
tue ; and  yet  what  is  more  popular  than  folly  ? Truly, 
sin  is  not  Virtue,  but  does  not  sin  everywhere 
abound  ? Against  humbug,  fashion,  folly  and  sin, 
who  will  show  us  virtuous  good  ? Where  is  Virtue, 
and  what  is  its  power  ? 

Virtue,  in  abstract  conception,  as  well  as  in  prac- 
tical apprehension,  ought  to  have  some  fixed  princi- 
ple. And  so  it  has.  The  manifestation  of  this,  how- 
ever, varies  in  the  subjective  exercise  or  product  of 
its  power.  The  obvious  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that,  in  human  life,  Virtue  is  made  up  of  two 
factors.  One  of  these  is  fixed  and  absolute,  corres- 
ponding in  full  with  the  perfections  of  the  moral 
law,  which  is  grounded  in  God  ; and  the  other  factor 
is  variable  and  finite,  conditioned  by  the  subjective 
attributes  in  the  personality  of  man,  whose  individ- 
ual and  fallible  powers  can  combine  with  the  Abso- 
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lute  only  in  degree.  Hence  truth,  as  it  touches  man, 
is  imperfect  always  more  or  less  in  its  concrete  rela- 
tions. This  will  account  for  its  different  phases  in 
life.  Men  have  differed  widely  in  regard  to  the  true 
principle  of  \ irtue,  perhaps  just  because  they  start 
with  only  one  factor  of  the  problem,  and  attempt 
thus  to  resolve  its  contents  without  reference  to  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  other.  Thus,  as  ages  and 
nations  have  differed  in  character  and  habits  of 
thought,  so  too  the  result  of  these,  their  ethical  sys- 
tems, have  differed  also  in  their  definitions  and  con- 
sequent conclusions.  What  was  virtue  in  the  esti- 
mation of  one  people  or  nation  or  age,  may  be 
thought  something  very  different,  if  not  the  very 
opposite,  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  another 
people  in  some  other  age  under  a different  system  of 
morals. 

All  Virtue  in  one  system  was  reduced  to  the  very 
equivocal  definition  of  Prudence.  Another  makes 
it  Veracity.  Disinterested  benevolence,  was  the 
specious  term  used  for  it  in  another  school.  The 
broadest  sense  of  one  conception  makes  it  consist  in 
the  general  ground  of  Sympathy.  The  old  Ro- 
man Virtus  was  Courage,  including  Patriotism. 
Other  moralists  make  it  correspond  to  Justice. 
Another  finds  it  to  be  Temperance.  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  the  Eudaemonistic  virtue.  The  law  of 
conscience  is  virtue  in  a different  scheme  of  morali- 
ty. These  brief  references,  without  a detailed  analy- 
sis of  each,  will  serve  to  show  how  widely  definitions 
have  differed,  though  all  referring  to  the  same  gen- 
eral principle. 

Principle  must  be  fixed  and  real.  The  principle 
of  Virtue  is  something  very  real ; and  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  differences  just  noticed,  it  can  be  comprised 
within  certain  definite  limits.  Its  objective  ground, 
as  we  have  just  stated,  is  a fixed  factor,  and  is,  there- 
fore, in  practice  a known  quantity.  With  this  given 
and  the  result  in  any  single  case  known,  the  degree 
of  correspondence  to  the  truth  in  the  Absolute  can 
be  definitely  determined.  The  product  of  Virtue  is 
resolvable  into  a Divine  power,  working  in  a human 
activity. 

In  any  just  conception  of  human  A irtue,  we  re- 
quire, therefore,  a moral  agent.  This  implies,  as  a 
necessary  condition,  a free  personality.  But  this 
personality  itself,  as  we  know,  requires  reason  or  in- 
telligence to  apprehend  the  law  of  right  actions,  and 
individual  free  will  to  determine  such  acts  and  to 
execute  them  according  to  the  law.  These  conditions 
are  found  in  the  essential  attributes  of  man  s soul, 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  animal 
of  the  brute  creation  below  him.  Originally  man 
was  capable  of  exercising  these  powers  in  their  nor- 
mal functions  of  moral  freedom.  This  morality  was, 
however,  put  upon  the  trial  of  its  strength.  But  by 
this  trial  the  original  power  of  exercising  A irtue  was 
lost,  and  moral  freedom  was  subverted  by  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  fall  which  introduced  the  anomaly  of 
sin.  Hence  the  cause  of  so  many  abnormal  and  im- 
perfect attempts  at  Virtue  while  sin  reigns. 

Ho  true  Virtue  can  be  found  now  in  a mere  state 
of  nature,  or  more  properly,  of  human  deprav  it} . 
It  requires  now,  in  order  to  Virtue,  a supernatural 
power  to  restore  the  lost  freedom.  The  moral  dead- 
ness must  be  regenerated  before  the  living  pov  ei  of 
Virtue  can  fully  manifest  itself  in  free  actions.  All 
this  is  only  attained  in  the  new  creation  in  Chiist 
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Jesus,  the  Restorer  of  what  was  lost  in  the  fall. 
Baptized  into  Him  by  water  and  by  the  Spirit,  man 
may  again  exercise  Virtue.  Having  this  agent, 
therefore,  with  a basis  for  the  operations  of  the  re- 
newed moral  nature  on  which  Virtue  may  stand,  we 
may  find  it  a reality.  From  this  undoubted  basis  of 
all  ti  nth,  v e are,  be  it  here  noted,  enabled  to  affirm 
cci  tain  fundamentals  with  respect  to  the  principle  of 
'Virtue,  in  the  face  of  all  other  systems,  because 
true  Virtue  can  only  be  the  product  of  the  Christian 
Revelation.  Its  first  embodiment  is  found  in  the 
Pei  son  of  Him  who  was  the  Truth,  uniting  in  one 
the  two  factors  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  fixed 
and  the  variable,  the  absolute  and  the  finite,  the  Di- 
vine and  the  human,  in  the  God-man.  So  far  as 
these  are  brought  into  subjective  activity,  realizing 
the  harmony  of  law  and  freedom  in  the  personality 
of  an}  man,  is  he  truly  virtuous.  Virtue  is  then  that 
quality  of  the  soul  which  exercises  its  activities  free- 
ly and  yet  withstands  the  soliciting  power  of  temp- 
tation to  transgress  law,  under  whatever  form  it  may 
confi  on t the  human  will  through  the  avenues  of  the 
appetites,  desires  and  senses.  Generally,  and  in  the 
Highest  and  truest  meaning,  it  may  be  said  to  con- 
*lst’  111  t'1G  intelligent  and  voluntary  performance  of 
known  duty,  in  the  face  of  trials  and  all  opposing 
forces  that  tend  to  urge  the  will  in  a wrong  direction. 

It  requires  intelligence  to  know  the  law  of  right 
and  the  form  of  duty.  It  requires  also  a free  and 
spontaneous  obedience  to  that  law  of  right  action, 
and  a voluntary  conformity  to  that  duty  even  when 
it  comes  under  its  most  disagreeable  forms.  Where 
either  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  there  is  plainly 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  Virtue. 
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For  tlie  legal  obligation  to  perform  duty  implies  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  the  requirements  of  the 
objective  law  in  its  broadest  sense  of  the  categorical 
imperative  formula,  “ Thou  shalt,”  “ Thou  shalt  not.” 
And  yet  in  order  that  duty  be  performed  in  any 
moral  way,  the  case  must  admit  of  a free  subjective 
power  of  volition  in  making  the  election,  either  to  do 
them  or  to  refuse  to  discharge  them ; since  any 
want  of  power  in  the  subject  to  witliold  obedience,  or 
refuse  compliance  with  the  known  obligations  of  the 
Law,  would  destroy  altogether  the  possibility  of  a 
moral  action,  and  consequently  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  principle  of  Virtue.  The  moral  agent 
is  bound  on  the  one  hand  by  the  general  necessity  of 
the  law  in  the  obligation  to  perform  duty ; but  is  left 
free,  nevertheless,  in  a voluntary  election  to  give  this 
required  obedience,  or  to  witliold  it  at  his  own  cost 
and  peril.  On  this  necessary  condition  of  human 
freedom  is  engrafted  the  Principle  of  Virtue. 

Yet,  this  status  of  freedom  merely  possible  with 
the  will  only  set  right,  a bare  choice  to  obey  the  law, 
did  no  opposing  forces  withstand  the  execution  of 
that  volition,  were  still  no  true  Virtue.  But  the 
principle  of  Virtue  lies  in  reducing  to  practice  the 
determinations  of  the  will,  when  once  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  right  and  truth,  at  any  person- 
al cost  of  self-sacrifice,  at  the  expense  of  appetite, 
comfort,  wealth,  and  every  worldly  consideration. 
Spontaneously  doing  that  which  is  known  to  be  right, 
at  any  cost,  gives  the  form  of  Virtue  to  the  discharge 
of  duty  when  it  is  most  unpleasant  and  unwe±come 
to  the  flesh. 

Duty,  according  to  the  best  and  most  commonly 
received  division,  assumes  the  well  known  threefold 
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form.  In  each  one  of  these  separately,  there  is  room 
for  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  Virtue.  This  will 
be  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  correspon-: 
deuce  between  the  human  activity  and  the  absolute 
ground  of  morality,  is  more  or  less  complete.  Wej 
can  but  briefly  enumerate : 

I.  Duty  to  Self.  In  this  division  stand  all  the  obli- 
gations that  man  is  under  as  touching  his  own  life.  I 
Ihese  have  respect  directly  to  the  personality  of  the! 
individual  as  a rational  and  moral  being.  Man’s 
instinct  may  naturally  prompt  to  the  discharge  of* 
some  claims  which  centre  here  ; but  only  the  princi- 1 
pie  of  true  Virtue  can  secure  the  proper  care  of  life 
in  the  normal  exercise  and  highest  right  use  of  all 
its  functions.  Life’s  whole  design  and  heavy  respon- 
sibilities come  to  have  full  meaning  only  when  Vir- 
tue thus  secures  proper  respect  for  the  relations  of 
soul  and  body  in  the  individual  person.  The  result 
of  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  happiness. 

II.  Duty  to  Fellow-men.  Here  we  find  grouped 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  social  life.  First , we  have 
the  family,  the  primitive  organization  of  society  to 
which  every  individual  man  belongs  in  one  or  more 
relations  in  the  past  of  life  gone  or  present  and  by 
possibility  also  in  the  coming  time.  All  these  re- 
quire the  virtuous  discharge  of  duty  as  it  clusters 
around  them.  JVext,  there  is  the  state  or  civil  or- 
der by  which  nations  live,  and  the  world  in  the 
sphere  ot  political  economy  establishes  governments 
and  begets  history.  Here  relative  claims  upon  the 
individual  for  the  maintenance  of  its  well  being  call 
tor  the  exercise  of  the  highest  virtue.  Thirdly.  The 
Church,  as  a divinely  constituted  order,  touching  the 
family  of  man  with  its  human  side,  has  duties  for 
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man.  This  brings  into  exercise  Christian  Virtue, 
and  gives  scope  for  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  in 
the  discharge  of  the  sublimest  duties. 

III.  Duty  to  God.  In  this  convergent  centre  of 
duty  all  others  terminate.  Discharging  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Divine  Essence,  as  revealed  in  the  Crea- 
tor, Redeemer  and  Comforter,  requires  Virtue  that 
is  based  on  the  Christian  Truth.  This  class  of  duties 
requires  in  the  main,  that  man  strive  more  and  more 
to  attain  to  that  virtuous  harmony  with  the  Absolute 
and  Eternal,  of  the  original  capacity  for  which  both 
his  intuitional  and  enlightened  logical  consciousness 
most  clearly  acquaint  him.  After  the  realization  of 
this  his  spirit  longs  ; and  were  it  not  for  the  native 
sin  of  the  soul,  to  this  it  would  soon  come.  Duty  to 
God  of  course  impliedly  embraces  all  duty. 

Having  once  attained,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, acting  on  the  attributes  of  the  soul,  a full 
cognition  of  the  relations  sustained  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture, man  is  then  compelled  by  a moral  necessity  to 
refer  all  his  actions,  by  means  of  his  consciousness, 
to  this  grand  Centre.  On  the  co-ordinates  of  this, 
must  ever  be  projected  the  sphere  of  all  man’s  duty. 
Hence  all  actions  which  may  be  reduced  legitimately 
to  the  requisites  of  this  demand  are  measured  by  the 
principle  of  Virtue.  In  attempting  to  exercise  this 
virtue  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  man  is  met  by  all 
the  forces  of  opposition  that  sin  can  muster  to  its  aid 
in  the  thousand  hindrances  of  vice.  Triumphing 
over  these  and  conquering  them  at  no  common  loss 
and  self-sacrifice,  man  comes  into  the  possession  of 
higher  moral  excellence.  This  is  Virtue.  Such  the 
God-man  made  proof  of  in  withstanding  the  Temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness.  The  same  power  being  the 
o 
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ground  of  this  principle  now,  whosoever  exercises  it 
becomes  god-like,  and  so  more  completely  harmon- 
izes with  the  conditions  of  the  Christian  life,  which 
is  true  Virtue.  Without  the  opposition,  however, 
from  the  forces  of  sin,  not  even  duty  discharged  is 
virtuous  in  principle.  Temptation  tries  Virtue. 
When  sin  offers  a reward,  and  it  is  refused  from  a 
sense  of  right  and  duty,  this  we  think  is  the  exer- 
cise of  virtuous  principle.  When  duty  comes  in  un- 
welcome forms,  and  in  shapes  that  are  unpleasant 
to  the  feelings  and  is  nevertheless  performed,  this  is 
Virtue. 

The  Principle  of  Virtue  must,  however,  itself  have 
a vitality  and  strength  to  guarantee  its  operation 
when  reduced  to  actual  practice.  This  may  proper- 
ly be  denominated  the  Virtue  of  Principle.  It  lies 
in  the  very  conception  of  Virtue  to  refer  its  springs 
of  action  to  some  general  ground  back  of  its  princi- 
ple, on  which  that  itself  rests.  A sufficient  motive 
must  be  present  in  every  virtuous  action  to  produce 
it  in  the  life  of  any  man.  For  men  are  moved  by 
motives.  Though  this  motive  may  seem  to  be  as  it 
were  lodged  in  the  man’s  own  personality,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  freedom  ; yet  its  ultimate  reference  at 
the  same  time  is  always  to  something  in  the  form  of 
a general  power  beyond  itself  as  necessary  law,  that 
is  lodged  in  the  Divine  Economy  as  it  touches  man 
on  every  side.  Thus  while  man  is  apparently  exer- 
cising his  own  powers  in  their  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  virtue,  by  a sort  of  spontaneity,  as  above 
considered,  he  is  also  controlled  by  the  impelling 
' iVue  of  a necessary  principle.  Where  these  are 
founa  in  complete  harmony  in  the  personality  of  any 
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man,  we  have  as  an  invariable  result,  happiness. 
This  is  the  reward  of  all  right  actions.  As  to  the 
reward  itself,  it  may  be  given  in  this  life,  to  some 
extent,  or  in  given  cases,  even  fully,  and  in  others 
completed  only  in  the  eternal  world. 

Limited  observations  may  lead  to  the  superficial 
impression  that  rewards  and  punishments  do  not 
always  follow  men’s  actions.  From  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  disordered  and  disjointed  state  of  things 
in  the  moral  world,  there  may  be  apparent  ground 
for  such  conclusion.  As  an  incentive  to  virtue  and 
restraint  upon  vice,  rewards  and  punishments  have 
been  appointed.  To  those  only  who  see  but  a part 
of  the  whole  may  the  Providence  of  Clod  seem  par- 
tial and  His  ways  unequal.  Powers  of  generaliza- 
tion and  exemption  from  moral  disorder  would  give 
different  results.  Looking  from  a rarer  into  a denser 
medium  of  light  will  distort  the  line  of  vision,  ma- 
king a straight  rod  seem  broken.  So  too  the  fallible, 
finite  judgment,  by  reason  of  its  own  moral  obliquity 

does  not  alwavs  harmonize  fully  with  the  Infinite 
«/  */ 

Truth  and  Justice. 

All  right  actions  as  controlled  by  the  Virtue  of 
principle,  must  have  their  secret  spring  or  power  in 
the  general  and  necessary  law.  This  remains,  of 
course,  for  ever  as  eternally  immutable  as  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Divine  Economy  itself.  In  constituting 
this,  God  has  ordained  the  law  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments ; and  these  follow  upon  the  good  or  evil 
actions  of  men,  upon  Virtue  or  Vice,  as  certainly  as 
effects  follow  their  legitimate  and  natural  causes. 
The  only  reason  why  this  fact  is  not  always  plainly 
visible  to  us,  is,  not  because  it  does  not  exist  in  force, 
but  because  we  cannot  see  the  end  from  the  begin- 
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ning,  and  cannot  fathom  the  absolute  order  of  things. 
If  it  were  proper  to  infer  all  untrue,  that  we  cannot 
clearly  see,  our  conception  of  the  truth  would  indeed 
embrace  but  a small  compass.  The  principle  of  re- 
wards  and  punishments  may  not,  therefore,  be  set 
aside  by  apparent  discrepancies,  as  for  instance, 
where  Virtue  does  not  seem  to  be  rewarded  nor  vice 
invariably  punished.  Even  to  the  heathen  mind, 
however,  imperfectly  as  unaided  reason  can  trace 
effects  back  to  their  ultimate  causes,  this  law  was 
made  to  authenticate  itself.  When  on  the  memora- 
ble occasion  of  St.  Paul’s  ship-wreck,  seeing  the 
deadly  viper  coming  out  of  the  sticks  that  were  laid 
upon  the  fire  and  fastening  on  the  hand  of  the  holy 
Apostle  just  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  they 
think  him  so  wicked  that  the  gods  will  not  let  him 
live. 

Desire  to  obtain  the  reward  of  honoring  the  law, 
and  the  dread  of  punishment  for  the  violation  of  its 
precepts,  either  doing  what  it  interdicts,  or  not  do- 
ing what  it  enjoins,  is  deep-seated  in  the  human 
breast.  To  this  the  principle  of  virtue  appeals,  and 
here  it  finds  the  virtue  of  principle.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  exercise  of  Virtue  “ for  its  own  sake,” 
or  for  the  love  of  it,  we  think  this  very  “ love  of  it  ” 
i i selt  instinctively  refers  itself  to  the  happiness  that 
inseparably  follows  Virtue.  The  very  power  to  ex- 
ercise that  love  is  a begotten  form  of  happiness  which 
A irtue  bestows.  It  is  indeed  possible  for  men  so  to 
'>e  influenced  by  the  virtuous  power  of  a true  princi- 
1 ile,  that  they  may  desire  the  reward  of  right  conduct, 
more  than  they  dread  the  punishment  of  vice.  Be- 
ing a irtuous  only  from  a fear  of  punishment  is  cer- 
tainly the  lowest  form  of  this  power  in  man.  For 
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the  most  part,  however,  both  the  desire  for  reward 
and  the  fear  of  punishment  enter  into  the  moral  ac- 
tions of  men.  And  it  is  right  to  appeal  to  both  as 
an  impelling  cause.  From  this  general  ground 
springs  the  power  of  the  principle  that  disposes  to 
Virtue.  Both  the  desire  and  the  fear  refer  them- 
selves, in  a moral  agent  freely,  to  the  general  and  ne- 
cessary lavr ; and  because  this  can  be  virtuously  hon- 
ored  or  viciously  violated  in  a free  volition,  the  con- 
sideration  of  reward  for  virtue  and  punishment  for 
vice  may  legitimately  control  the  life.  Where  we 
find  this  "well  settled  in  practice,  there  is  the  virtue 
of  principle.  Harmony  between  the  force  of  law  and 
the  acts  of  the  life  necessarily  begets  happiness.  The 
principle  of  Virtue  as  lodged  in  the  general  ground 
of  law  and  the  activity  of  human  freedom,  provides 
for  the  virtue  of  principle  in  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments of  the  law  controlling  and  conditioning 
man's  conduct.  This, 

“ Inclines  us  up  to  God  and  heaven 
By  law  of  sweet  compulsion  strong  and  sure, 

As  gravitation  to  the  larger  orb 

The  less  attracts,  through  matter’s  vast  domain.” 

This  power  charms  the  rocky  human  soul  to  bloom, 
and  tames  the  wildest  of  human  powers  to  fruitful 
obedience — 

“While  nature’s  circle,  like  a chariot  wheel 
Bolling  beneath  their  elevated  aims, 

Makes  their  fair  prospect  fairer  every  hour, 

Advancing  Virtue  in  a line  to  bliss  ; 

Virtue,  which  Christian  motives  best  inspire  , 

And  bliss,  which  Christian  schemes  alone  ensure.” 

This  virtue  as  a new  principle,  better  than  mere 
nature,  and  yet  grafted  on  the  native  powers  of  our 
life,  continually  multiplies  and  grows  with  its  con- 
stant exercise.  To  him  that  hath,  it  is  emphatically 
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true,  that  more  is  given.  Were  this  process  of  growth 
not  withstood  by  the  opposing  forces  of  sin,  the  goal 
of  happiness  would  sooner  be  reached.  But  this  in- 
ternal nisus  for  attaining  once  more  to  those  relations 
of  complete  harmonious  correspondence  with  the 
law,  is  brought  on  every  side  to  meet  and  grapple 
with  the  conflicting  powers  of  evil,  tempting  with 
manifold  solicitations,  all  tending  to  beget  new  con- 
tradictions. The  virtue  of  the  principle  that  tri- 
umphs over  these  hostile  elements  must  be  a heaven- 
born  power,  acting  on  man  so  as  not  to  violate  in  any 
way  Ins  moral  freedom,  and  yet  so  strong  as  to  more 
than  counteract  the  temptations  to  neglect  or  violate 
duty. 

Cultivating  and  exercising  this  power,  man  reaps 
the  reward  which  sooner  or  later  invariably  follows 
right  conduct  as  the  result  of  Virtue.  This  is  happi- 
ness. Of  course  this  will  assume  also  a threefold 
forin  corresponding  to  the  classification  of  duty.  In 

I me  sense,  it  is  true,  Virtue  is  its  own  reward ; since 
happiness  is  inseparably  connected  with  moral  ac- 
tions, which  hold  in  the  virtuous  discharge  of  the 

I I i r ee tol d duty.  Hence  Virtue  bestows  a triple  crown . 
Our  motto  then  has  deep  truth  and  meaning  in  it. 

> let  US  read  it:  Izzcpec  zctuovzo.z  aozrjv  r^ftzz'fj. 

h lii  the  self- approbation  of  each  man's  conscience 
Is  "UIC  reward  of  morality  and  virtue.  As  this 
!"  a self- authenticating  proposition,  it  might  be  sat- 
isfactorily established  by  an  appeal  merely  to  the 
personal  experience  of  every  moral  agent.  He  who 
knows  the  sweet  pleasures  of  inward  peace,  secured 
b\  the  performance  of  virtuous  deeds,  needs  no  other 
pi  oof  to  convince  him  of  its  truth.  The  converse  of 
1L-  als°  no  less  true.  Duty  neglected  harrows 
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up  the  torments  of  the  soul  with  keenest  anguish  and 
remorse,  felt  in  the  lashings  of  an  upbraiding  con- 
science. 

Approbation  or  displeasure  is  coupled  in  the  life 
of  man  with  every  act  springing  from  the  moral 
powers.  Benighted  barbarians,  who  have  not  the 
revealed  law,  are  in  the  sense  now  indicated,  as  the 
Apostle  declares,  a law  unto  themselves — every 
man’s  conscience  either  accusing  or  else  excusing 
him.  The  consciousness  of  having  done  right,  ele- 
vates, strengthens,  dignifies  and  ennobles  the  moral 
attributes.  JNTo  matter  what  be  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  self-approval  is  the 
same  in  effect.  A conviction  too,  that  our  conception 
of  Virtue  has  been  violated  by  a mean  or  vicious  act 
begets  a feeling  of  self- degradation  that  belittles  and 
enervates  the  soul.  This  is  true  for  any  degree  of 
civilization  whatever,  and  for  every  conceivable 
system  of  Virtue.  Among  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  humble  and  the  proud,  the  learned  and  the  un- 
lettered, the  virtue  of  this  principle  is  found  to  be 
everywhere  the.  same.  Icy  fetters  and  eternal  snows 
that  bind  and  clothe  the  polar  climes,  and  the  burn- 
ing, boiling,  scorching  fervor  of  the  torrid  sun  de- 
stroy it  not.  Every  virtuous  act,  performed  at  no 
matter  how  great  a cost,  calls  forth  the  plaudit  of  the 
moral  sense.  This  itself  amply  repays  for  all  the 
suffering  endured  and  self-denials  made  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  be  it  bodily  comfort  foregone,  health 
sacrificed,  or  loss  incurred  of  all  that  a man  bath- 
yea,  even  a willingness  to  give  up  life,  if  this  be 
duty. 

To  particular  instances  we  might  refer,  to  such 
examples  of  virtuous  deeds  as  fall  under  the  charac- 
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tors  of  the  Patriot,  the  Scholar,  and  the  Christian. 
This  Virtue  was  it  that  nerved  the  arm  of  Tell  to  free 
his  country  from  a tyrant’s  rule,  that  sustained  the 
courageous  integrity  of  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  Rus- 
sell against  proud  oppression,  and  that  inspired  to 
immortal  greatness  our  own  beloved  Washington. 
Resides  these 

“ Few,  the  immortal  names,  that  were  not  born  to  die,” 

there  are  those  also  in  the  humbler  walks  of  social 
life,  no  less  worthy  of  reward  for  virtuous  acts  of 
family  duties  and  true  patriot  zeal.  Untitled  heroes 
many,  whose  brief  story  may  be  all  unknown  to 
fame,  have  felt  this  power  and  received  from  it  their 
meet  reward. 

rl  he  faithful  student,  too,  has  known  the  power  of 
self-approval  for  his  virtue.  Tell  me,  ye  who  have 
virtue  to  resist  the  temptations  to  squander  golden 
hours  in  idleness,  to  refuse  the  solicitations  of  brutish 
debauchery,  sinful  revelry  and  ignoble  shame,  have 
ye  not  felt  within  a conscious  reward  of  merit  that 
strengthened  the  soul  ? J\Tot  only  in  the  additional 
stock  of  true  wisdom  and  knowledge  directly  ac- 
quired is  the  gain,  which  is  at  once  itself  much  ; but 
i->  there  not  also  in  your  ability,  with  unblushing  in- 
genuousness of  soul,  to  meet  at  each  successive  re- 
turn Iiome  the  smile  of  welcome  from  a loving  moth- 
°}  ’ ^10  inquiring  eye  of  a fond  father,  and  the  affec- 
tionate embrace  of  a pure  sister — oh,  is  there  not  in 
all  this,  a crown  of  4 irtue  ! And  those  of  you  who 
may  have  bartered  your  Virtue  for  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  -would  you  not  give  all  you  gained  for  the  peace 
of  conscience  and  the  strength  of  purity,  such  as  once 
\ ours,  ere  you  stained  the  plumage  of  your  sin- 
css  ^cais  ? We  need  not  mention  to  you  the  toils 
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i and  triumphs  of  those  lights  of  Science,  whose  illus- 
trious names  stand  out  as  beacon  fires  to  all  who 
trea d the  arduous  pathway  to  true  scholarship . Their 
crowns  sparkle,  only  as  they  have  followed  Virtue. 

A martyr  spirit  is  the  highest  form  the  virtue  of 
this  principle  attains.  The  Christian  hero  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  style  of  man.  Humble  though  his 
position  be,  and  unappreciated  as  it  often  happens 
he  is,  even  misunderstood  by  his  fellow-men  ; yet 
true  Virtue  guides  his  life,  and  not  only  directs  him 
in  the  course  of  toilsome  duty,  but  rewards  him  too, 
in  the  self-consciousness  of  having  done  right. 
'Whether  that  be  apparent  to  men  or  not,  his  breast 
I echoes  “ well-done.”  Though  duty  requires  to  cru- 
cify the  flesh,  to  sacrifice  friends,  to  give  up  all  of 
earth,  yet  he  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  helping  him, 
he  is  happy  in  the  voluntary  discharge  of  the  most 
unpleasant  duty.  He  is  satisfied  with  that  Virtue 
which  helps  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  and  finish 
the  course  of  earthly  trial,  conscious  that  there  is 
laid  up  as  a reward  an  everlasting  crown. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  converse  of  this,  as  a cor- 
relative, is  true : That  vice  must  ever,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  God’s  eternal  law,  be  followed  by  punish- 
ment. The  bitterness  of  remorse,  the  accusation  of 
a guilty  conscience  already  here  sometimes  awakens 
the  keen  gnawing  anguish  of  the  self-condemned 
soul.  But  hereafter,  will  come  the  eternal  torment 
and  the  worm  that  dietli  not. 

II.  Happiness  as  a reward,  the  virtue  of  principle 
reaps  also  in  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men.  Vir- 
tue commends  itself  to  all,  even  to  those  who  do  not 
practice  it.  It  must  be  respected  and  approved 
wherever  seen  or  made  manifest.  Vicious  men  are 
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not  so  absolutely  lost  to  all  sense  of  good,  but  that 
the  memory  of  their  pristine  relations  to  the  right 
and  true,  as  touching  their  moral  consciousness,  will 
recognize  the  principle  of  Virtue,  that  attunes  to  har- 
mony the  discordant  notes  still  echoing  from  the 
deepest  convolutions  of  the  sin-stricken  soul.  They 
may  affect  to  ridicule  and  scorn  the  actions,  govern- 
ed by  this  virtue  of  principle,  of  those  better  than 
themselves  ; but  they  cannot  restrain  their  reason 
and  better  judgment  from  involuntarily  according 
to  right  conduct  its  merited  approval.  Yea  verily, 
they  must  respect  for  his  virtue  the  man,  who,  in 
every  other  view,  is  the  object  of  their  bitterest  envy, 
or  fiendish  malice,  or  wrathful  hatred. 

This  arises,  doubtless,  from  the  fact,  that  the  rea- 
son is  bound  in  rendering  its  judgment  by  inflexible 
laws  of  logic,  and  with  certain  data  can  come  in  any 
given  case  to  but  one  conclusion.  Hence,  being  fur- 
nished at  hand  with  the  eternal  law  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  affecting  virtue  and  vice  according 
to  the  known  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  no  possi- 
ble perversion  of  the  will  can  arbitrarily  force  the 
reason  to  adjudge  virtue  as  deserving  of  pain  in- 
stead of  happiness  ; nor  vice  as  meriting,  any  thing 
but  punishment.  Thus  we  account  for  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue,  though  vice  be  practiced.  Yo  fash- 
ion will  avail,  nor  wealth,  nor  dignity,  nor  power, 
nor  any  consideration,  to  force  the  reason  to  judge 
that  to  be  right,  which  it  knows  to  be  wrong:  nor 
van  it  under  any  pressure  make  that  to  be  wrong 
viiich  it  knows  to  be  right.  The  case  of  Galileo 
may  illustrate  this  point.  This  fact  does  not  affect 
fbc  data.  These  in  given  cases  maybe  false,  and 


the  will  being  perverted,  while  other  improper  influ- 
ences bear  on  fallible  man,  the  verdict  of  our  fellow- 
men  as  rendered,  may,  of  course,  often  be  wrong. 

Then,  too,  because  of  the  bad  passions  and  imper- 
fections in  our  nature,  this  form  of  the  reward  of 
Virtue  may  not  always  immediately  follow.  But  it 
will  ultimately  be  found  in  its  wake,  at  greater  or 
less  distance ; since  the  verdict  of  posterity  in  the 
voice  of  history,  is  always  more  true  as  it  is  more 
and  more  freed  from  the  film  of  prejudices  that  may 
wrongly  bias  at  the  time.  The  follower  of  Virtue 
need  not,  however,  be  in  haste,  because  the  crown  is 
-sure ; and  one  Virtue  is  to  “ learn  to  labor  and  to 
wait.” 

False  popularity  may  be  gained  by  the  unworthy, 
but  it  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  sustained.  We 
need  go  no  further  than  our  college  life  to  find  ex- 
amples and  proofs.  Four  years  seem  a short  period, 
but  even  this  brief  course  is  often  too  long  for  short- 
lived  counterfeits  to  sustain  their  parts.  At  most  a 
few  years  more  and  true  claims  will  be  honored. 
Alluring  temptations  may  suggest  the  bartering  of 
Virtue,  integrity  and  honor  for  present  favor.  But 
only  those  whose  life  is  ruled  by  the  principle  of  un- 
swerving Virtue  shall  in  the  end  enduringly  wear 
the  crown.  So  too  in  politics,  and  the  business  world 
generally.  Even  as  a policy,  honesty  proves  itself 
to  be  the  best.  But  any  policy  will  subvert  princi- 
ple. To  sully  Virtue  is  to  lose  the  reward.  Hence, 
he  who  makes  the  favor  of  men  only  the  aim  of  his 
life  and  rule  of  his  actions,  destroys  the  principle  of 
Virtue  and  forfeits  the  prize  ; while  he  whose  life  is 
controlled  by  the  higher  power,  the  Virtue  of  right 
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principle  conquers  the  respect  and  esteem  of  liis 
fellow-men.  For  men 

Must  ever  look  upon  the  loveliness 

Of  \ irtue,  and  her  crowns  of  bliss  approve, 

Since  lovely  even  to  the  worst  she  seems. 

The  main  incentive  to  patriotism  for  many  is  lodged 
lieie.  Some  of  the  most  sparkling  diadems  of  mar- 
tial glory  have  been  gained  in  no  other  way.  Phi- 
la  lit  hi  opy  also,  as  a A irtue,  challenges  the  esteem  of 
the  world.  The  Virtue  of  true  friendship  no  less 
i iclil  \ pays  lor  its  cultivation.  It  is  not  so  common 
sui  ely,  that  the  world  will  soon  cease  to  admire  its 
heaven-born  loveliness.  So  also  political  integrity. 
Sustained  by  the  virtue  of  principle  it  can  afford  to 
v ait  foi  the  sober  second  thought.  Vo  furor  of  new 
fangled  isms  maddened  because  it  chooses,  or  is  ne- 
cessitated to  Know  Nothing,  and  lacks  thd  Principle 
'1  A ii  i ue,  can  in  the  end  prevail  against  a Diagno- 
tuian  u ho  sustains  his  cause  by  the  Virtue  of  Princi- 
pe* C-urrect  Philosophy  and  true  Religion  may  not 
alv  ay  s be  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  but  these  give 
power  to  any  system  and  institution  to  abide  the 
time  when  the  Lord  will  prosper  the  right. 

1 1 1,  (rod  s favor  and  approbation , the  virtue  of 
l,ni1'  pK  sec ui es,  as  above  all,  the  highest  prize  and 
nig  dost  crown.  Blessed  is  the  man,  says  James, 
M<:  ( whiieth  temptation  ; for  when  he  is  tried  he 
sliall  receive  the  Crown  of  Life  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  Him.  Let  the  world  re- 
member, that  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge  of 
a the  earth  does  take  cognizance  of  the  actions  of 
men,  and  also  of  the  motives  which  prompt  those 
actions.  He  w ill  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
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works,  whether  they  he  good  or  whether  they  he 
evil.  Ilis  approbation  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
complete  the  idea  of  happiness  under  any  form  of  a 
virtuous  life.  For  it  matters  very  little  comparative- 
ly whether  or  not,  the  approval  of  conscience  and  of 
our  fellow-men  follow  upon  the  performance  of  moral 
actions.  If  God  approves  it  not,  there  can  he  no  real 
happiness,  and  hence  the  reward  in  the  other  two 
forms  is,  therefore,  valueless.  Because  conscience, 
on  the  one  hand,  may  speak  wrong,  if  it  he  educated 
on  false  principles,  or  he  blinded  by  delusion  and 
prejudice  ; and,  on  the  other,  the  opinions  of  our  fel- 
l«w-men  are  often  formed  on  wrong  premises,  influ- 
enced by  appetites  and  desires,  and  besides  they 
cannot  judge  correctly  of  the  internal  motive.  In 
this  view  it  may  he  a small  thing  to  he  judged  of 
men,  hut  when  He  who  knows  the  heart  and  tries 
the  reins,  smiles  with  favor,  then  must  the  others 
also,  if  they  he  correct,  give  the  same  award.  Con- 
siderations which  grow  out  of  that  virtue  of  princi- 
ple that  has  reference  to  the  “ recompense  of  reward,” 
lie  at  the  base  of  all  right  actions.  To  find  our  cen- 
tre of  life  “ only  in  the  Lord,”  is  a Virtue  that  com- 
mends itself  as  above  all  price.  To  him  that  “ over- 
corn  etli,”  it  makes  the  most  satisfying  promises. 
And  these  promises  are  not  vain,  for  as  much  as 
they  are  based  upon  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  en- 
dureth  for  ever.  Abundant  testimony  as  to  their 
fulfilment  is  not  wanting  in  the  heroism  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  in  the  martyr  spirit  of  the  saints  and  in  the 
living  power  of  the  Church. 

Triumphant  always  at  last  will  he  the  power  of 
true  principle  ; hence  the  promised  reward  of  Vir» 
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tue’s  crown  may  be  confidently  expected.  All  the 
efforts,  that  long  have  buffetted  the  opposing  tide  of 
evil  influence,  that  have  stoutly  battled  with  alluring 
sin,  and  that  have  withstood  the  thousand  varied 
combinations  of  vice  ever  besetting  the  pathway  of 
life,  will  in  the  end  reap  the  promised  harvest,  if 
they  faint  not.  With  this  promise  in  view,  Virtue 
endures  willingly  the  keenest  of  present  woes.  These 
woes  remembered  will  but  serve  to  sweeten  heavenly 
joys. 

It  requires  the  virtue  of  principle,  boldly  to  meet 
gaunt  penury,  and  maintain  integrity  of  soul  in  the 
sight  of  Omniscience.  This  power  sustains  when 
obloquy  and  reproach  strive  to  turn  the  virtuous 
spirit  from  its  heavenward  path.  Faith  in  the  prom- 
ise of  eternal  reward  strengthens.  The  flaming  stake 
and  the  disgraceful  gibbet  have  no  terrors  to  those 
sustained  by  the  supernatural  power  of  Virtue  with- 
in, while  the  promise  cheers  from  above.  Biting 
ridicule  and  the  cutting  gibe  are  harmless  to  those 
whose  breasts  are  covered  with  Virtue’s  shield.  The 
alluring  toils  of  pleasurable  vice  this  power  nobly 
spurns,  and  all  the  ills  and  sorrows  and  sufferings  in 
the  path  of  duty  are  equally  despised  when  at  the 
end  the  followers  of  Virtue  see  proffered  to  them  her 
gemmed  and  sparkling  crown.  The  inscription  on 
that  crown  is,  Well  done , good  and  faithful  servant — 
thy  Virtue  has  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

The  trials  and  temptations  that  beset  our  way  are 
calculated  to  refine  our  Virtue.  The  trying  crucible 
of  opposing  vice  with  tempting  solicitations  to  sin, 
only  the  more  honors  the  law  when  it  is  virtuously 
fulfilled.  Evil  as  now  met  in  the  discordant  condi- 
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tion  of  the  world,  serves  only,  if  it  be  withstood  and 
overcome,  to  reveal  the  golden  principle  of  Virtue 
and  to  prove  the  divine  Virtue  of  principle.  The 
rich  boon  of  an  approving  conscience,  the  esteem  of 
our  fellow-men  and  the  favor  of  God,  are  thus  insep- 
arably joined  to  the  practice  of  Virtue.  In  its  truest 
sense  and  highest  import  does  the  virtue  of  right 
conduct  thus  receive  a crown. 

In  comparison  with  this  triple  crown  of  reward, 
whose  brightest  jewel  is  an  immortality  of  bliss,  how 
insignificant  must  not  appear  all  the  suffering  of  this 
life,  which  Virtue  is  required  to  endure,  because  of 
the  moral  disorder  occasioned  by  sin ! But  while 
the  principle  of  Virtue  implies  the  necessity  of  oppo- 
sition, the  Virtue  of  principle  guarantees  success,  in 
giving  power  to  produce  right  conduct,  and  offers  a 
reward  to  the  victor.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such  a 
crowning  reward  calms  to  peace  the  raging  passions 
of  the  trouble-harassed  soul,  cpiells  the  tumult  of 
desponding  thoughts  that  still  “ linger  in  the  breast 
of  dreaming  sorrow,”  and  laves  the  spirit,  all  stained 
with  the  dark  waters  of  affliction  and  suffering,  in 
that  “fountain  opened  in  the  house  of  David”  for 
sin  and  its  impurities.  This  cleanses  and  refines  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  rightly  informs  the  mind 
with  new  truth  from  the  eternal  world,  and  controls 
and  directs  the  will  by  Divine  love.  Thus  it  fulfils 
the  subjective  conditions  of  redeeming  grace,  and 
finally  completes  itself  beyond  this  probationary 
state,  by  merging  our  human  V irtue  into  the  higher 
and  brighter  glories  of  unblemished  holiness. 

To  this  Virtue,  young  gentlemen,  dedicate  your- 
selves, while  we  hereby  dedicate  our  noble  Hall  to 
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the  same  principle— in  the  sphere  of  Healthful  Lit- 
erature, True  Science,  Sound  Morality,  and  The  Re- 
ligion of  Christ.  Y\  ith  this  sense  in  our  motto,  let 
it  he  emblazoned  on  these  walls,  let  it  be  honorably 
worn  on  your  badges,  without  a cause  for  blush  on 
any  cheek  and  let  it  be  found  in  the  fruit  of  your 
lives.  I hen  may  you  proudly  wear  the  past  and 
present  glories  of  the  Diagnothian  name. 


